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Specific recommendations for improved programs are presented. 
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Among the States 





Midwestern Regional Conference.—The Midwestern 
Regional Conference of the Council of State Govern- 
ments was held in cooperation with the Michigan 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation on August 7 and 
g§ at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan. 
Approximately 125 legislators and officials attended, 
representing commissions or committees on interstate 
cooperation in twelve midwestern states. Governor G. 
Mennen Williams of Michigan gave an opening address 
of welcome. United States Senator Lester C. Hunt of 
Wyoming, former chairman of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, then spoke on the work of the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee, of which he is a member. 
Three successive round tables comprised the remaining 
general sessions—on organization and reorganization of 
state governments, highway safety and motor truck 
regulation, and care and treatment of the mentally ill. 
Attorney General Stephen J. Roth, chairman of the 
Michigan Committee on Interstate Cooperation, was 
general chairman of the conference. 

Cc 
California State Sales Tax.—California sales tax 
revenues for the fiscal year ending June go, 1950, totaled 
$325,876,295—more than half the total taxes assessed or 
collected for the period by the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion. The grand total was up $48,460,810 from the figure 
of the preceding year, the increase resulting chiefly 
from the one-half per cent boost in sales tax rate as of 
July 1, 1949. Revenue from liquor taxes fell off more 
than $200,000 and revenues from the truck transporta- 
tion tax declined more than $71,000. 

* 
Mental Hygiene.—A progress report by the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene indicates that con- 
tracts recently have been awarded totalling almost $40 
million for construction of fourteen buildings at ten state 
institutions for the mentally ill. The new buildings will 
provide more than 5,000 additional beds to meet the con- 
stantly increasing patient population. The report also 
announced a preliminary plan to develop an integrated 
program for mental health on the community level. 
Establishment of two new child guidance clinic teams 
now makes a total of eleven traveling teams which oper- 
ate clinics in 155 New York communities. 

a 
Idaho State Parole Board.—Idaho's parole and proba- 
tion field staff has been doubled to provide more direct 
supervision of its program. The number of men on 
parole has continued to increase and the number on 
supervised probation has nearly doubled in each of the 
first three years under the Board of Corrections system 
provided by constitutional amendment and legislative 
action in 1947. In the first year, Idaho judges put 39 
men on probation; in the second year there were 66 
probationers and during the fiscal year just completed, 
161. A study of the system in 1948-49 revealed that it 
saved more than $70,000 which normally. would have 
gone into the cost of imprisonment and of support of 
families otherwise dependent upon public assistance. 
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Arkansas Trolley Fees.—State license fees must be 
paid on electric “trackless” trolleys as well as on gasoline- 
powered buses, the Arkansas Supreme Court has ruled. 
In reversing a lower court’s decision, the high court 
interpreted “motor” bus to include both gasoline and 
electric-powered motors. Assessment is based on a $2.50 
levy per passenger capacity in addition to 45 cents per 
rated horsepower of the buses. 
° 

Highway Funds.—Twenty-one states no longer allow 
highway-user tax receipts to be used for non-highway 
purposes, the American Public Works Association 
reports. Since World War II anti-diversion amendments 
have been adopted in Kentucky, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. They have long been in effect 
in California, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Wash- 
ington and West Virginia. Constitutional amendments 
to the same effect will appear on the November ballot 
in Tennessee and Oklahoma. 

Pressing need for highway funds also has prompted 
twenty-seven states to increase their motor fuel taxes 
since the war. These are California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Virginia, Vermont, and Wash- 
ington. Nebraska will vote on a gas tax increase in 
November. 

* 
South Dakota Highway Maintenance.—Of $94,964,106 
spent on the state’s highways in the last twelve years, 42.5 
per cent was required for maintenance, it was reported 
recently by Leo Fargen, manager of South Dakota's State- 
wide Planning Survey. Construction accounted for 52.7 
per cent of the total, and 4.8 per cent went to administra- 
tion, including motor patrol, planning survey, and pub- 
licity. 
* 

Educational Study.—Governor Dewey of New York 
recently appointed a fourteen-member Temporary Com- 
mission on School Construction. The commission was 
authorized by the 1950 legislature to make a long-range 
study of the need and cost of school construction and 
the financial ability of local school districts to undertake 
such building. It is expected that the commission will 
make specific recommendations for standards and costs 
as well as recommendations covering size of payments to 
school districts under an emergency loan program. 


Washington Special Session.—The special session of 
the Washington legislature ended after passage of twenty 
bills. The lawmakers appropriated $17,243,620 during 
the five days they were in session. Major part of the 
appropriations was an additional ‘$16,710,000 to the 
Department of Social Security for the public welfare 
program for the rest of the biennium. 














































New Mexico Driver Test.—The vehicle drivers of the 
New Mexico Highway Department will be given the 
tele-binocular test with equipment to be purchased by 
the department, it was announced recently. Twenty-two 
accidents involving highway equipment which have been 
reported since January 1, 1950, together with a recent 
test of about a dozen drivers, indicated need for remedial 
action. Another safety measure will place the drivers 
on a merit system. A traffic safety record will be main- 
tained of each driver entitled to drive state vehicles. 
Demerits will be charged against drivers involved in 
accidents, with a penalty of suspension or dismissal for 
too many demerits. 

* 
Illinois-Missouri Development Commission.— A res- 
olution giving consent of Congress to the interstate 
compact between Illinois and Missouri creating the Bi- 
State Development Agency and Metropolitan District 
for the St. Louis area has been adopted by the United 
States Senate. 

e 
Aleoholism.—The second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of State Programs on Alcoholism was 
held at Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, from 
August 4 to 8. The annual conference, attended by all 
states having special bodies working on problems of alco- 
holism, devoted major attention to recent state action in 
this field and to the possibility of developing model legis- 
lation for the benefit of all states which have not yet 
adopted specific programs for care and treatment of 
alcoholics. 

a 
Sanitation Inspection.—Members of the 
Sanitation Commission, established by compact among 
the states of Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York, 
made a comprehensive inspection tour of the New York 
Harbor on July 25. Purpose of the trip was to observe 
untreated sewage outlets along the New Jersey shore 
from Jersey City to Perth Amboy and along the New 
York shore of Staten Island and Brooklyn. The inspec- 
tion disclosed that, notwithstanding substantial progress 
in pollution control in the Interstate Sanitation District, 
much still remains to be accomplished. 

« 
Forest Fire Protection.—The first annual 
of the Northeastern Forest Fire Protection Commission 
was held in the State House, Boston, on July 17. Rhode 
Island took action earlier this year to approve the 
compact, thus bringing to seven the number of partic- 
ipating states. Every state in New England plus New 
York is now a member of the commission. 

Representatives from the provinces of Quebec and 

New Brunswick were guests at the meeting, and there 
was discussion of their eventual participation. As ratified 
by Congress, it is possible for Canadian provinces to 
join the interstate agreement. Officers elected included 
Perry H. Merrill of Vermont, Chairman, and Arthur S. 
Hopkins of New York, Vice-Chairman. 

a 
Oregon Tax Problems.—Spokesmen of the Oregon 
legislative interim tax study committee have announced 
that if revenues and expenditures continue at about 
the same level during the coming biennium, the state 
will face an over-all deficit of about $7.5 million at the 


Interstate 


meeting 


end of that time. If measures on the ballot this year are 
voted (basic school, veterans’ bonus, and old age assis. 
ance) it is calculated that the deficit will be $42 million, 
A five-point tax program is under consideration by the 
committee. Among other provisions, it would inyolye 
removal of exemptions to the excise tax law, elimination 
of the right of the state to levy a property tax, and 
removal of present personal property taxes, with substi. 
tution of a 2 per cent tax on net business income, 

or 
Hawaii's Constitution.— The newly drafted state cong). 
tution for Hawaii was signed formally on July 22 by del. 
egates to the Hawaii Constitutional Convention jin , 
flower-decked room of Iolani Palace, Honolulu. A pjjj 
to provide statehood, passed by the House, is pending 
in the United States Senate. The constitution requires 
approval by the Hawaiian electorate and by Congress. 

a 
Testing Virginia Road Materials.—Laboratories of the 
Virginia State Highway Department in the last fiscal year 
tested 10,459 samples representing 34 kinds of road mate. 
rials, it was announced recently. Most of the testing was 
of soils and surface materials. Chemical, physical, and 
other laboratories were used. Materials are not adopted 
for Virginia roads until testing engineers have found 
them satisfactory as regards strength, durability, and 
purity. 

* 
Lake Champlain Meeting.—The Interstate Commis. 
sion on the Lake Champlain Basin, established last year 
under the auspices of the Vermont and New York Com- 
mittees on Interstate Cooperation, had its first annual 
meeting on July 19 and 20. The initial business session 
was held aboard the lake steamer, “Ticonderoga,” last 
of the major ships plying Lake Champlain. Purposes of 
the commission are to foster development of the tour 
ist, recreational, agricultural, and economic resources of 
the region and to conserve interstate water and land re- 
sources through pollution abatement and _ otherwise. 
Elected to lead the commission for the ensuing year were 
Harris W. Soule of the Vermont Development Commis 
sion, Chairman, and Assemblyman Elisha Barrett, Jr. of 
New York, Vice-Chairman. 

fe 
Wyoming Grasshopper War.—The state of Wyoming, 
in cooperation with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been conducting an extensive campaign 
of grasshopper extermination. Costing more than $1,250- 
000, it was expected that before the preventive operation 
closed in late summer 1,800,000 acres of land would have 
been treated at a cost of about 67 cents per acre. Thitty- 
two aircraft of various sizes were engaged in spreading 
poison designed to keep the normally heavy concentration 
of grasshoppers in the Wyoming area from adding to 
insect problems farther east and south. 

e 

A leaflet listing Census Bureau Publications on Gov 

ernments has been issued by the Bureau of the Census 
and is available from that agency upon request. The 
bulletin describes briefly each of the seventeen reports 
on governmental finances and employment which the 
Census Bureau expected to issue in the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1950, and lists other recent publications of 
the bureau regarding state and local governments. 
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Michigan’s Inter-Agency Council 
on Recreation 


By JULIAN W. SMITH 


Chief, Health, Physical Education, Recreation, School Camping, and 
Outdoor Education, Department of Public Instruction 


HANGING TIMES affect the operation of state 

government. The degree to which state agen- 

cies can meet the new and emerging needs 
of the people depends on their flexibility and will- 
ingness to recast structures and services. 

One of the most significant and persistent changes 
in our living is the increase in leisure time. This 
condition, caused by the change from a rural society 
to an industrial one, has affected the amount and 
nature of the leisure activities of the people. Con- 
structive use of the increased time when people are 
not eating, sleeping, or at work is a concern of gov- 
ernment—local, state, and national. It might be said 
that most of the good and bad in human living 
grows out of leisure time. State departments created 
by constitution and statutes now supply services 
and facilities for recreation. The problem, therefore, 
is for each state to adjust and mobilize all its forces 
to meet the emerging needs of the people. 

One course of action is needed for all states— 
there must be cooperation and teamwork by all 
those agencies that have a responsibility for recrea- 
tion, whether their roles be major or minor. Best 
use of the tax dollar requires the streamlining of 
State government to make the most efficient use of 
the services, resources, and materials that are now 
available. 

In 1946, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Michigan invited a number of representatives of 
state departments, public agencies, and professional 
and recreational organizations to assemble and con- 
sider ways to improve the recreational services to the 
state. The outcome was formation of a state recrea- 
tion committee which functioned for two years. 
Some of the results of its work were: 

A better understanding of the responsibilities for 
recreation of the various departments and agencies. 

An awareness of existing needs. 

Better cooperation of the departments and agen- 
cies involved. 

More effective teamwork in providing services to 
local communities and to the state as a whole. 

In 1948, the committee was replaced by an in- 
formal, Inter-Agency Council on Recreation, formed 
voluntarily by eight state departments and in co- 
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operation with several advisory agencies and organ. 
izations. This plan of operation had the approval 
and support of the Executive Office which was also 
a member department. As time went on, other de. 
partments became interested and joined the coun. 
cil. The chairman and a secretary from member 
departments were chosen by the group. 

The functions of the council, as conceived by the 
member departments, and as evidenced by its opera. 
tion, were: 

To become aware of the recreational needs of 
the people of the state, and to develop a continuous 
and systematic program for fact-finding. 

To become fully acquainted with recreational re- 
sources, facilities, and services of the state already 
available through the existing structure of govern. 
ment. 

To develop more cooperation and coordination 
of efforts of the existing departments and agencies 
in providing more effective recreational services, 
materials, and resources. 

To channel requests for recreational services to 
the appropriate departments and agencies already 
equipped to render such services. 

To recommend establishment of needed recrea 
tional services to the appropriate departments and 
agencies. 

To encourage local communities to develop ade- 
quate recreational programs. 

To assist, whenever possible, the existing volun- 
tary and public agencies in providing recreational 
services. 


iu work of the council has been significant. One 
of the first results was a better understanding of 
the responsibilities and operations of the various 
departments and agencies concerned. This resulted 
in effective teamwork by the participating groups 
whenever there were common problems in recrea 
tion. It was not unusual for staff members from 
several departments to travel together when giving 
consultant services to local communities. 

It became evident that some state agencies have 
a greater role in recreation than others. These in- 
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clude the Department of Public Instruction, the De- 
partment of Conservation, and Public Health. 
Other departments have rather specialized interests, 
such as the State Tourist Council, the Department 
of Social Welfare, the Department of Economic De- 
velopment, the Aeronautics Department, the State 
Library, the Highway Department, the State Police, 
the Department of Corrections, and the Department 
of Mental Health. Still others are involved in gen- 
eral operations, such as the Executive Office, the 
Department of Administration, and Civil Service. 
Other kinds of public agencies, such as the Agricul- 
tural Extension Division, and the colleges and uni- 
versities, have responsibilities for field service and 
the training of leaders. The voluntary and profes- 
sional organizations deal mostly in the field of pro- 
gram operation and can assist the state agencies in 
the interpretation of needs and services in recrea- 
tion. 

Thus, it has been found in Michigan that existing 
departments and agencies, already having adequate 
staffs, materials, and facilities for recreation, are 
already provided for in state government. By their 
own voluntary action, these departments can join 
on common problems and perform recreational serv- 
ices without being primarily concerned with their 
own identities. When new services are needed to 
meet changing conditions, the structures of the 
various departments can be recast and adjusted 
without making it necessary to create a super struc- 
ture that would duplicate services. Such voluntary 
cooperation and coordination of efforts is believed 
to be more effective than cooperation enforced by 
legislative or executive decree. 


a the greater potential efficiency of 
recreation in state government by a sound and sensi- 
ble streamlining method, the Michigan Inter-Agency 
Council on Recreation decided to move forward in 
an experiment to increase its effectiveness and to 
determine the best plan of procedure for this state. 
The need for a full-time executive secretary to serve 
the council was recognized. A proposal was made to 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, for funds for a two-year project to ex- 
plore more fully the Inter-Agency Council plan. 
[he request was granted, and beginning in the sum- 
mer of 1950, an executive secretary was employed, 
and a full-scale program began. 

The executive secretary, who is responsible to the 
council, has the responsibilities to assist in establish- 
ing state channels for recreational services to local 
communities; to serve as a consultant in recreation 
to the member departments; to direct the technical 
staff committees created by the council; to assist the 
council in developing means of cooperation between 
public and private recreational agencies; to advise 


the council on state recreational needs; and to serve 
in such other capacities as are determined by the 
council. 


Dew council’s plan of operation illustrates the 
excellent cooperation of the member departments. 
Inasmuch as the council is not created by statute 
with the functions and machinery of a department, 
the executive secretary must be attached to one of 
the member departments. The funds for the project 
are in the custody of the Department of Conserva- 
tion, while the executive secretary is on the payroll 
of the Department of Public Instruction. His office 
is in the Division of Parks and Recreation of the 
Conservation Department. Other member depart- 
ments supply services as necessary for production of 
materials and reports. The executive secretary serves 
the council as a whole and the member departments 
individually. At the end of the two-year experi- 
mental period, the council will evaluate the plan 
and proceed in light of the results. 

The Inter-Agency Council plan is one of coopera- 
tion and coordination rather than an operational 
and administrative arrangement. The state opera- 
tions in recreation iie within the member depart- 
ments and cooperating groups. The state recrea- 
tional staff, therefore, is the sum total of all those in 
the member departments that give recreational serv- 
ices. It is a large and well-trained staff, supple- 
mented by the efforts of many voluntary and public 
agencies that give services in recreation. The execu- 
tive secretary is not a recreation director, but rather 
a resource coordinator, who, in turn, calls upon the 
state staff to supply the needed services to meet the 
requests of local communities. 

This experiment should be a significant one. It 
should help answer the question “What services are 
needed in recreation that cannot be provided by 
existing departments and agencies?” If the Michigan 
plan continues to function as successfully as in the 
initial years of operation, the tax dollar for recrea- 
tion will achieve the greatest results. There will be 
less overlapping of services and more teamwork 
than could be achieved by creation of a separate 
department of recreation. It makes sense to econ- 
omy-minded legislatures. A separate department 
cannot approximate the services, personnel, re- 
sources, and facilities already present in a dozen or 
more existing agencies. State recreation, as the func- 
tion of many departments and agencies, cannot be 
cast aside for political and expedient reasons or 
abolished in times of stress, as can a separate depart- 
ment that has been established as a special project 
of a governor or a legislature. 

Recreation is a large responsibility of the great- 
est arms of state government. For what reasons other 
than recreation do state parks, game and fish com- 
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194 State Government 
State of Michigan 
A coordinating agency made up of state departments of government 
in cooperation with extra legal and voluntary agencies that have a responsibility for recreation 
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LOCAL COMMUNITIES — 





missions, and tourist councils exist? Who can suc- 
cessfully separate education from recreation? Who 
can say that libraries, health departments, planning 
commissions, and highways have only a slight inter- 
est in recreation? These departments and others are 
concerned with the recreation of millions of indi- 
viduals of all ages. 

It does not appear that the state should assume 
the responsibility for the “know-how” of organized 
recreational activities that already are, or should be, 
provided for by local communities. Professional rec- 
reational leadership can and should know how to 
conduct activities, leaving the state free to provide 
for the aspects of recreation that affect all the peo- 
ple. This responsibility centers largely on facilities, 
resources, and leadership that lie outside the bound- 
aries of local communities. The state should share 
its experience with local communities, but it should 


not take away community responsibility and local 
autonomy. There is a difference between (1) or- 
ganized recreational activities of individuals and 
groups and (2) the large categories of recreational 
opportunities that cross boundary lines and are con- 
cerned with the health and happiness of all citizens. 
The state has a responsibility for the latter, in 
the judgment of the Michigan Inter-Agency Council 
on Recreation. The first is largely a local responsi- 
bility. As far as local community organization is 
concerned, it is observed in Michigan that the 
seventy-five or more larger cities already are well 
organized with professional leadership and _ pro 
grams of activities. These are largely joint enter- 
prises between the schools and the municipalities. 
A much larger number of cities, villages, and com- 
munities have organizations for summer programs 
(Concluded on Page 208) 
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State Development in Connecticut 


By Sipney A. Epwarps 


Managing Director, Connecticut Development Commission 


n cast May’s issue of Stare GOVERNMENT Mr. 

F. A. Pitkin, President of the Association of 

State Planning and Development Agencies, per- 
formed an exceedingly useful service by defining the 
functions of planning and development agencies 
venerally, and by clearing up some of the confusion 
which inevitably exists about the duties of such com- 
missions and agencies in the various states. His 
classification of these functions under the three 
main categories of planning, economic develop- 
ment, and local assistance programs does much to 
simplify my own problem of describing the duties 
and functions of the Connecticut Development 
Commission; it will be assumed here that the readet 
will also have read Mr. Pitkin’s article and thereby 
will have acquired the perspective necessary to un- 
derstand the organization and functioning of any 
state development agency. . 

The emphasis in Connecticut is upon economic 
development, and the activities of the Connectic ut 
Development Commission in the planning field lie 
largely within the category of aid to local communi 
ties. State-wide planning, as defined by Mr. Pitkin 
and as generally understood among the states, is not 
specifically included in the duties outlined by the 
legislation which established the Development Com- 
mission in Connecticut, where the New England 
tradition of a high degree of local autonomy is 
firmly established. Through a well-established pro- 
gram of advice and assistance to local communities 
on problems of community planning, however, the 
commission is able to work in the direction of 
regional and even state-wide planning in its broader 
aspects. 

Because of the wide variety of functions which 
are performed by analogous agencies in other states, 
it may be worth while to enumerate types of func- 
tions which are not included in the term “develop- 
ment” as it is understood in Connecticut. The Con- 
necticut Development Commission has no regula- 
tory or enforcement powers whatever—a situation 
with which we have no quarrel, since it has always 
seemed to us to be difficult to avoid confusion and 
misunderstanding if the same agency is engaged in 
law-enforcement on the one hand and in education, 
promotion, and coordination of volunteer efforts on 
the other. 

In Connecticut, the Development Commission is 
also free of primary responsibility for the conserva- 
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tion of natural resources. Facts regarding such re- 
sources are, of course, among the important tools 
used in economic development; and there is close 
coordination with state agencies in this field. To the 
extent that regulatory powers and the management 
of state property are involved, however, this is not 
regarded as a field for the development agency. As 
a matter of fact, the Development Commission has 
no responsibility for any real property belonging to 
the state, with a single minor exception. The com- 
mission controls a state-owned building which 
stands, oddly enough, outside the borders of the 
state, on the grounds of the Eastern States Expo- 
sition in West Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Lewnsrein agencies in general exhibit a wide 
variety of forms of organization, being headed in 
some states by single appointive heads and in others 
by boards or commissions selected in various ways. 
In Connecticut the uncompensated commission, 
composed of eleven outstanding citizens represent- 
ing the various sections of the state and the princi- 
pal segments of the economy, has proven itself an 
effective type of organization. As an example of the 
varieties of experience that are made available to 
the state without cost, on this type of commission, 
the following are the backgrounds of some present 
members of the Connecticut Development Commis- 
sion: publisher of the state’s largest daily paper; 
successful industrialist now teaching in a college; 
executive of the telephone company serving the 
state; treasurer of a large woolen mill; leader in 
Hartford civic affairs and former mayor; retired 
poultry farmer; two men who are active heads of 
successful industries in opposite ends of the state; 
executive of one of the world’s largest manufactur- 
ers of optical goods; and a former secretary of the 
State Federation of Labor. 

With a commission of this type acting as a board 
of directors for the operation, the specialists of the 
staff have expert advice on every phase of their 
work, and taxpayers have the assurance that the 
programs of the commission are practical and in 
keeping with the realities of the éxisting situation. 
Within the Development Commission there are ac- 
tive committees covering each of the principal func- 
tions of the staff and advising the division chiefs. 
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It has been the Connecticut experience that if men 
of this type are given real responsibility they will 
discharge it faithfully, attending meetings regularly 
and giving serious, continuous attention to the 
economic problems of the state. Such a commission, 
if appointed in a way which provides insulation 
against sudden political changes, gives the state 
without cost a variety of proven abilities which 
could not be purchased under any circumstances. 

The managing director is appointed by the com- 
mission and serves at its pleasure. The staff, report- 
ing directly to him, and through him to the com- 
mission, is selected under the merit-system laws 
which govern state employment in Connecticut. 
Thus, there is assurance of continuity and protec- 
tion against political changes at the staff level. The 
men in the principal staff jobs all have had valuable 
experience in related fields prior to their service 
with the commission. 


2» STAFF is organized by functional divisions, 
and a brief description of the work of the several 
divisions will serve to define the duties and describe 
the accomplishments of the commission. A study of 
the budget breakdowns of the various state develop- 
ment agencies would show clearly that Connecticut's 
commission has always emphasized the importance 
of skilled personal services. While advertising is 
used consistently as one of the tools of economic 
development, the Connecticut practice has been to 
spend relatively less on advertising and more on per- 
sonal services than the average development agency. 

By far the largest of the staff divisions is the Re- 
search and Planning Division. The emphasis upon 
the fact-gathering function served by it can best be 
justified by quoting from Mr. Pitkin’s article: “Suc- 
cessful economic development and successful state 
planning can only be achieved if the developers and 
planners are plentifully supplied with information 
about their states.” The Connecticut commission 
always has been in complete agreement with this 
viewpoint. 

There is a further functional breakdown within 
research in Connecticut. We think of the work of 
this staff division in terms of economic research and 
service research. The former includes long-range 
studies which are continuously carried on, showing 
the relationship of various factors in the state’s 
economy, trends of industrial growth for the state 
as a whole and for regions within the state; and 
similar studies which are basic material for the 
policy decisions and the general direction of our 
entire program. Service research includes the as- 
sembling of specific facts that are needed for indi- 
vidual industries, regarding specific communities, 
and, in addition, the facts needed for the current 
operations of the other staff divisions. 


State Government 


For example, an industrial brochure recently pub. 
lished by our Public Relations Division was planned 
on the basis of the opinions of Connecticut indys. 
trialists as to what should be included in such gq 
publication, and also as to the most effective method 
for presenting these facts. A questionnaire produced 
by the Research and Planning Division gathered 
these expert Opinions as a guide for our promo- 
tional effort. Recently, a research study on export 
business done by Connecticut manufacturers, as 
compared with export trends for United States 
manufacturing generally, gave us a check on the 
success of the foreign trade promotion work being 
done by our Commerce Division. Custom-made 
studies for individual manufacturers considering a 
Connecticut location constitute one of the principal 
tools used by our Industrial Division. Our trained 
research staff has also been utilized by the gover- 
nor’s office to develop and organize the facts needed 
for special projects, and for the presentation of the 
biennial state budget. 

Also included in the Research and Planning Di- 
vision is a small group of men trained in problems 
of community planning and zoning. As indicated 
previously, their work is largely in the field of assist- 
ance to local communities, where the authority for 
actual planning resides in Connecticut. There is 
still much educational work to be done in this field, 
and a series of planning aids prepared for the use 
of local planning and zoning officials is in demand 
among planning groups in many other states and 
communities. A state-wide federation of planning 
and zoning officials provides opportunities for fur- 
ther educational work, and at the same time opens 
the way to regional planning. This necessarily in- 
volves the cooperation of local communities which, 
in Connecticut, have a high degree of autonomy. 


Sins Connecticut is one of the most highly in- 
dustrialized of all the states, economic development 
is concentrated in the field of attracting new indus- 
trial enterprises. The commission was formed in 
1939, at a time when industrial production was at a 
low ebb and when there were many vacant indus- 
trial plants. While this situation no longer prevails, 
the best insurance against unemployment and eco 
nomic decline in Connecticut is the maintenance 
and expansion of manufacturing industry. Since 
more than half of the gainfully employed derive 
their livelihood directly from manufacturing, other 
segments of the economy are largely dependent 
upon industrial production for their continued 
prosperity. The Industrial Division is, in effect, the 
sales department for the commission. As such, it 
must be thoroughly familiar with the goods to be 
sold—in this case the vacant factory buildings and 
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State Development in Connecticut 


the industrial sites for new plants. It must also be 
well acquainted with the market—new enterprises 
seeking suitable locations and existing industrial 
concerns planning new factories. 

Research provides the facts that are needed by 
the individual concern considering a specific loca- 
tion for a specific operation, and these facts are pre- 
sented by the Industrial Division. This selling di- 
vision also maintains close personal contact with 
other organizations which are working toward the 
same ends, including railroad industrial depart- 
ments, industrial real estate brokers, engineering 
firms retained to study industrial locations, and 
local chambers of commerce inviting industry to 
specific communities. ae 

The attraction of new industries is, by its very 
nature, a long-range operation, requiring the utmost 
in patience and complete cooperation of all in- 
terested parties. For exampie, one of the large firms 
which recently came to Connecticut established a 
very large branch operation in the state after nego- 
tiations which involved, in addition to the Develop- 
ment Commission, an industrial real estate broker, 
a public-spirited citizen of the nearby city, the rail- 
road serving the area, town officials in the com- 
munity directly concerned, and officials of public 
utilities. No single group is entitled to sole credit 
for the decision made. The result, however, has 
been the employment of approximately 500 people, 
with an outlook for ultimate employment of 1,500. 
Plant investment by the firm, engaged in the manu- 
facture of chemicals and anti-biotic drugs, already 
has amounted to several million dollars and may 
reach $20 million in the state. 


I, A MATURE industrial region such as Connecticut, 
it is also important for the development agency to 
take such steps as may properly be taken by a gov- 
ernment agency to maintain the level of production 
in industries already located there. Except in time 
of war, there is some question whether or not this 
assistance should extend to such matters as aid in 
sales or production problems generally. However, 
the Connecticut experience has been that a genuine 
service can be rendered in the matter of aid with 
export trade, a field in which smaller industries are 
not able to maintain experts. Such trade offers a 
valuable supplement to domestic markets and often 
spells the difference between profit and loss. Con- 
necticut’s export development program began in 
1944, with a conducted tour through the state of a 
large group of businessmen from Latin-American 
nations. Their interest in Connecticut products for 
sale abroad, and the experience of some Connecti- 
cut companies which long had enjoyed substantial 
export trade, led to further investigation of the 
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possibilities, and to the setting up within the De- 
velopment Commission of an International Divi- 
sion, devoted to the broad promotion of the sale of 
Connecticut-made products abroad. 

Through the publication of a complete directory 
of Connecticut products for export and its circula- 
tion abroad, and other publications, including a 
periodical which describes new products, this divi- 
sion has been able to bring about the sale of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of Connecticut factory prod- 
ucts per year in foreign markets, principally for 
manufacturing firms too small to have their own 
export departments. The export directory is now 
printed alternately in the Spanish language (for the 
Latin-American trade) and in English, and is circu- 
lated throughout the world outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. The periodical describing new products also 
has world-wide circulation, reaching more than 19,- 
ooo business firms. The effectiveness of this program 
is indicated by the fact that Connecticut's direct ex- 
ports of manufactured products declined by only 
8.8 per cent in 1949, while manufacturing exports 
for the United States as a whole declined 10.3 pet 
cent. Its value in particular instances is more clearly 
shown by the following examples. 

A story about special machines used in the print- 
ing trades was published in the periodical Con- 
necticut Products, and as a result the manufacturer 
received $25,000 in new business and made an in- 
crease of ten persons in his labor force. A small 
manufacturer of neckties, through inquiries re- 
ferred to him by the Development Commission, did 
$30,000 in additional business abroad. A Bridgeport 
company making screw-slotting machines received 
an order from Sweden for four machines valued at 
$12,000. A manufacturer of plumbers’ supplies estab- 
lished a representative in Mexico City, after doing 
business, as the result of the state’s program, 
amounting to $10,000. Many more such instances 
could be cited. 

More recently the sales operations of the Inter- 
national Division have also been applied in the 
domestic market. The division has published a 
domestic purchasing guide to some 16,000 Connecti- 
cut-made products and has extended its mailing list 
for the new-products periodical to include thou- 
sands of home market purchasing agents. With 
these and other changes in duties, the division has 
been given a more descriptive name, “Commerce 
Division.” 


; = FrouURTH functional division combines those 
duties which involve advertising, information, and 
general publicity for the state as a whole and other 
duties which may be grouped under the general 

(Continued on Page 208) 














Louisiana’s Wildlife Museum 


By ERNES1 


a 


CLEMENTS 


Commissioner, Department of Wildlife and Fisheries, Louisiana 


N THE HEART of historic old New Orleans’ French 
Quarter is one of the most elaborate and un- 
usual exhibits in America. It is the state-owned 

museum of Louisiana’s animal, bird, and marine 
life, one of the few institutions of its kind in this 
country. Even its location is steeped in the atmos- 
phere and color of New Orleans’ heritage. Housed 
in the centuries-old, historic Presbytere, beside the 
famous St. Louis Cathedral, and facing Jackson 
Square, the museum building in itself is a mecca 
for tourists and sightseers. Inside the building visi- 
tors find ultra-modern lighting effects in exhibit 
rooms with the Spanish architecture of two cen- 
turies ago. 

Marble floors, mahogany-paneled walls, lofty ceil- 
ing, arched doors, and gracefully sweeping stairs 
lend a dignity and a beauty in complete harmony 
with the fluorescent lighting, glass display cases, spa 
cious halls, and artistically arranged specimens ol 
Louisiana's wildlife resources. 

Since New Orleans was founded in 1718 the Place 
d’ Armes has been its central square. When the name 
was changed, early in the nineteenth century, to 
Jackson Square, the Presbytere was one of the three 
most important buildings in the city, housing at 
that time the prelates of the St. Louis Cathedral 
and standing as a companion building to the 
Cabildo, the seat of government of the Louisiana 
the other the 
All three buildings face Jackson Square 


Territory, which stood on side of 


cathedral. 


They are the greatest attraction for visitors to New 
Orleans’ Vieux Carre. 

Establishing a state-owned museum of Louisiana's 
wildlife in such a building accomplished a two-fold 
purpose. It assured a constant stream of visitors 
through the picturesque portals of the old Presby- 
tere, and it brought these visitors, men, women and 
children from all parts of the world, into visual cop. 
tact with the great variety of animal, bird, and 
marine life of this state. In this state-owned and 
state-maintained museum is every known specimen 
native to our bayous, marshes, lakes, forests, hills 
and prairies. Here you may sce alligators, crocodiles, 
snakes, and turtles of the marshes, along with bear, 
deer, wild boars, bobcats, wolves, panthers, and 
thousands of other specimens of predators, game 
animals, shore birds, game birds, wild waterfowl, 
song birds, eagles, owls, hawks, and other birds. 

The varieties are not confined to the game bird 
and animal Predatory fishes such as 
sharks, garfish, mantas and 
other rays vie for interest with hundreds of species 


divisions. 
porpoise, barracuda, 
of game fish, all native to Louisiana waters. Alto- 
gether more than four thousand fine specimens of 
wildlife are expertly mounted and displayed, so that 
they become a educational in the 
promotion of conservation of Louisiana’s natural 
resources. 

Although the museum staff is small, as such units 


constant asset 


vo, each member is capable and enthusiastic. A 





One of the bird exhibit rooms showing wild waterfowl and game birds of Louisiana. 
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A portable exhibit with various specimens of Louisiana wildlife. 


technician and expert taxidermist Is in ¢ harge, work- 
ing directly under the supervision of the director of 
education and publicity of the Department of Wild 
life and Fisheries. In addition to his skill as a taxi 
dermist, he is a very capable photographer and 
movie projectionist. Assisting him is an artist who 
prepares the ba kgrounds that illustrate the natural 
habitat for each group and assists in the arrange 
ment of each exhibit. A supervisor of visual edu- 
cation has charge of the museum's more than fifty 
moving picture subjects, which portray the advan- 
tages of sportsmanship in fishing and hunting, the 
need for conservation of the state’s natural resources, 
and the characteristics of various wildlife subjects. 
They impart a broader understanding of all of this 
state’s wildlife population. A_ receptionist, who 
registers the visitors, and a handyman complete the 
operating staff. 

In addition to the museum’s wildlife displays, 
there is a movie theater which seats approximately 
250 persons. This is completely equipped for the 
showing of movies, which have proved a great asset 
in the teaching of conservation. Throughout the 
year this theater is used to exhibit pictures to vari- 
ous groups. School classes are daily attendants, from 
all sections of the state, not only from New Orleans 
and its vicinity. Teachers of nature subjects make 
regular appointments for their classes’ attendance. 
Visiting groups leave with a much greater knowl- 
edge of Louisiana’s wildlife and conservation pro- 
grams than they could otherwise have had. 


This movie theater has proved the best method 
of teaching conservation to the youth of Louisiana. 
The films, moreover, are daily sent, on request, to 
various groups, wildlife clubs, sportsmen’s organi- 
zations, and civic units throughout the state and 
nation, thus broadening the scope of our educa- 
tional efforts. Of recent years the museum films 
have been in great demand for television also, and 
thus another link has been forged in our educa- 
tional chain. 

In addition to the permanent displays in the wild- 
life museum, the staff has in readiness at all times 
portable exhibits which may be transported to vari- 
ous state and parish fairs, festivals, and meetings, of 
which there are a great number annually through- 
out Louisiana. These exhibits attract great atten- 
tion and as a result are in constant demand. Thus 
it becomes necessary to maintain several such ex- 
hibits, each representing a different community's 
prevailing wildlife specimens. 

Throughout the late summer, fall, and early win- 
ter, these portable exhibits are in daily use, thus 
bringing our state’s natural resources to the atten- 
tion of thousands of persons each day. 

Displays of her historic, cultural, and natural 
wealth have long been one of Louisiana’s foremost 
considerations, and this state’s wildlife museum is 
undoubtedly her greatest instrument in impressing 
on the minds of Louisianians and visitors alike the 
great wealth of her natural wildlife and the need 
for conservation of these assets. 








State Reorganization Studies 


S A RESULT of recent action there are now twen- 
ty-seven states and two territories in which 
comprehensive studies of state reorganization 

either are completed or under way. Four of the 
states—Arizona, Connecticut, Idaho, and New 
Hampshire—have published final reports and have 
presented them to their legislatures, as has the Ter- 
ritory of Puerto Rico. In two other states, Ala- 
bama and California, extensive preliminary analyses 
of state operations have been prepared and made 
available to the legislatures and the public. 

In the remaining twenty-one states and one terri- 
tory, progress on research and preliminary reports 
is in varying stages, ranging from organization of 
executive committee and research staff to prepara- 
tion of final reports. They are: 


Arkansas Nevada 
Delaware New York 
Illinois North Dakota 
lowa Ohio 

Kansas Oregon 
Kentucky Rhode Island 
Maine South Carolina 
Massachusetts Tennessee 
Michigan Texas 
Minnesota Wisconsin 
Nebraska Territory of Hawaii 


Most of the agencies studying reorganization have 
been authorized by legislative action. Legislatures 
have authorized special commissions in twelve 
states, assigned the task to interim or continuing leg- 
islative committees in seven, and charged the legis- 
lative council with the responsibility in five. More 
recently, governors in four states have acted inde- 
pendently to establish special commissions on re- 
organization. And in one state the planning com- 
mission is making an over-all study as part of its 
regular activities. 

Composition of the commissions or committees 
can be described as of five general types: (1) legis- 
lative membership only, as in Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, Oregon, and Hawaii; (2) 
membership entirely of private citizens appointed 
by the governor, as in Arkansas, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Maine, and Minnesota; (3) com- 
bined legislative and private-citizen membership, as 
in Illinois, Kansas, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, and Texas; (4) combined admin- 
istrative, legislative, and citizen membership, as in 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Puerto Rico; 
(5) legislative council membership, as in Alabama, 
Nebraska, Nevada, and North Dakota. 

In Tennessee the State Planning Commission has 
assumed the responsibility of revising its 1938 study 
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of state government organization, and in Wisconsiy 
the legislative council cooperates with the governoy 
in a detailed investigation of state organization and 
operating procedures. 

Funds available for the commissions or commit. 
tees range from nominal amounts in a few states, to 
cover travel and incidental expenses, to $50,000 in 
Illinois, $60,000 in New York, $100,000 in Massa. 
chusetts, and $125,000 in Connecticut. It has been 
estimated that at least $1 million will have been 
spent on state administrative surveys in the next 
two years. 

The following summarizes the organization and 
progress of the various reorganization agencies as 
thus far reported. 


ALABAMA 


At the request of the Legislative Council the 
Legislative Reference Service recently submitted a 
report on the organization of the executive depart- 
ment with suggestions for possible reorganization. 
The Legislative Council took this preliminary re. 
port under advisement and discussed it at a meeting 
in July. 

The report recommended reduction in total num- 
ber of agencies from 117 to 80 and of major agen- 
cies from 99 to 42. About 33 
lete, would be abolished, and approximately 
would be affected by revisions or transfers. 

The report proposed that the offices of attorney 
general, commissioner of agriculture and industries, 
and state treasurer be made appointive and the 
office of secretary of state abolished, with its duties 
transferred to various state agencies. 

Further suggestions were offered for more efficient 
departmentalization and for strengthening the inde- 
pendent status of certain agencies. The highway de 
partment would be replaced by a department of 
public works; the auditing duties of the office of 
state auditor would be shifted to the department ol 
examiner's accounts; an industrial relations depart 
ment would supersede the department of labor; and 
members of the personnel board would serve for 
twelve years instead of six. 


agencies, largely obso- 
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ARIZONA 


The Special Legislative Committee on State Op 
erations, created in 1949 and given an appropria 
tion of $25,000, has completed its report. The com- 
mittee, composed of three senators and three repre- 
sentatives, held fifteen meetings and twenty-seven 
hearings before which representatives of state de- 
partments, boards, and commissions appeared. 

The report was submitted to a special session of 
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the legislature in 1950 and a number of important 
recommendations were enacted. Constitutional 
amendments were passed submitting for approval 
of the voters four-year terms for governor, secretary 
of state, attorney general, state auditor, and super- 
intendent of public instruction; regular, annual ses- 
sions of the legislature; and four-year terms for 
county officers. 

The legislature also adopted recommendations 
for an office of post-auditor and a retirement plan 
for Supreme and Superior Court judges. 

Other proposals suggested in the reorganization 
report included establishment of a legislative bu- 
reau, greater unification of the judicial system, re- 
duction in the number of elective officials and crea- 
tion of departments of finance, health, welfare, and 
corrections. 

ARKANSAS 

The Commission for the Reorganization of the 
State Government was appointed by the governor 
in 1950 to determine whether state agencies are 
rendering the most efficient service possible. 

It is composed of nineteen citizens with back- 
grounds in business, law, labor, and public service. 
A permanent chairman was named and nine study 
committees established, with the following assign- 
ments: charitable and correctional institutions, con- 
servation and development, educational services, 
financial management, health and welfare, public 
works, law enforcement and public safety, person- 
nel, regulatory agencies and examining boards. 

The commission probably will appoint a research 
director for technical assistance and will utilize the 
services of university research bureaus. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Senate Interim Committee on Governmental 
Reorganization was created July 2, 1949, and given 
an appropriation of $20,000. It comprises five sen- 
ators and has employed an executive secretary to 
direct research and prepare committee reports. 

It is the executive secretary's responsibility to 
discover and propose fields for the committee’s in- 
quiry and to prepare materials for study in commit- 
tee meetings. Two series of public meetings have 
been held, one dealing with tax administration, the 
other on property management and publication dis- 
tribution. 

The committee issued its first public progress 
report on February 9, 1950, as a first part of its final 
report. The progress report is designed as a factual 
presentation of present conditions with regard to 
boards and commissions, information services, prop- 
erty management, tax administration, and water 
resources. It carries no organizational recommenda- 
tions, but as it states, “it is believed that in many 
cases the facts themselves will suggest need for im- 


provement. The purpose of present studies is to find 
those functions in which improvements are needed; 
detailed reorganization plans will follow as time 
and conditions permit.” 

In addition the Assembly created an Interim 
Committee on Governmental Reorganization in 
1949 and granted it an appropriation of $50,000. 
Comprising eleven members ef the Assembly, it was 
appointed by the speaker of the House. Its report is 
due January, 1951. The act authorized the commit- 
tee to study reorganization, procedures, and func- 
tions of all agencies of state government; to analyze 
their relationships and costs; to study the desirabil- 
ity of centralizing, coordinating, and modernizing 
state government; and to recommend necessary leg- 
islation for these ends. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Commission on State Government Organiza- 
tion, authorized in 1949, has completed its report. 
An appropriation of $50,000 was allotted for the 
work, and to this sum the governor added $75,000 
from his contingent fund. The commission is com- 
posed of five members. About 150 technical spe- 
cialists were engaged. 

The commission was empowered to study “all the 
functions of state government” and to recommend 
methods of achieving its economical operation. 
Twenty-two survey units were set up and 202 state 
agencies were allocated for study. The survey units 
dealt with the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. The commission also proposed a new con- 
stitution for submission to the electorate. 

A special session of the legislature was called to 
consider the commission’s report. Although most of 
the recommendations were not passed at this session, 
the legislature approved the following: a central 
state purchasing department with powers to make 
purchases rather than merely to supervise purchas- 
ing by various departments, a public works depart- 
ment that will take over the work of the real assets 
division, and a provision that the four-year terms of 
department heads or commissions run concurrently 
with that of the governor. 


DELAWARE 


In 1949 the Commission on Reorganization of 
State Government was authorized and given an ap- 
propriation of $25,000, with orders to report by 
January, 1951. 

The governor is chairman ex officio. He was em- 
powered to appoint an indefinite number of out- 
standing citizens to provide adequate representation 
of political parties, geographical areas, commerce 
and industry, agriculture, labor, the professions, and 
the general public. A chairman is appointed by the 
governor, and an executive committee by the chair- 
man. 
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Purpose of the commission is to study organiza- 
tion of the executive branch, departments, divisions, 
institutions, boards, commissions, and other agen- 
cies in order to simplify administration and opera- 
tion. 


IDAHO 


The Legislative Committee for Reorganization of 
State Government, authorized by the legislature in 
1949 and granted an appropriation of $25,000, has 
completed and submitted its report. The committee 
consisted of five senators, five representatives, and 
(ex officio) the lieutenant-governor and speaker of 
the House. It was instructed to make a complete 
study of the organization and structure of the state 
government for the purpose of developing a pro- 
gram to increase eficiency and economy. 

Proposals for reorganization of the executive 
branch included reduction of the constitutionally 
elective officers from seven to three—governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, and auditor—each of these to serve 
a four-year term. All other officers would be ap- 
pointive. 

A suggested change in financial administration 
would have all revenues and expenditures con- 
trolled by the legislature, with a single executive, 
the budget director, authorized to explain and de- 
fend requests. Numerous other changes in financial 
administration were recommended. 

Various departments and agencies would be abol- 
ished or merged. A single appropriation bill, acti- 
vating of the Legislative Council, and mandatory 
registration of lobbyists, were among proposals for 
the legislative branch. Reorganization of district 
courts, and other changes affecting the courts were 
recommended. 

The committee estimated that adoption of the 
program would result in saving the state approxi- 
mately $3 million per biennium. 


ILLINOIS 


The Commission to Study State Government was 
authorized in 1949, and $50,000 was appropriated 
for its work. Its nine members include three ap- 
pointed by the governor, two senators, two repre- 
sentatives, and two ex officio (lieutenant-governor 
and speaker of the House). It has a full-time director 
of research and a research staff. 

The commission was to study all laws and regula- 
tions controlling units of government as well as 
interagency relationships and the areas of federal- 
state and state-local relations. It was to formulate 
specific recommendations to achieve better organiza- 
tional structure; elimination of overlapping, dupli- 
cation, or unnecessary powers; improved adminis- 
trative practices and procedures; and greater efh- 
ciency and economy. 

The staff has completed numerous studies, each 


dealing with one or more independent agencies of 
state government. The report is due by January 
1951. ; 


IOWA 


On June 7, 1949, the Iowa Assembly authorized 
creation of the Governmental Reorganization Com. 
mission. It is composed of nine members: five sep. 
ators, three representatives, and the mayor of Esther. 
ville, lowa, who acts as the commission's secretary, 

The commission is empowered to examine the 
organization of all offices, agencies, and departments 
of state government and to recommend changes for 
increasing efficiency and economy. It is authorized 
to recommend abolition of unnecessary and over. 
lapping agencies by regrouping functions of govern. 
ment. 

The commission has employed an executive see. 
retary, accountants, and examiners to conduct jp. 
vestigations. 

KANSAS 

In 1950 the governor appointed a commission of 
outstanding citizens to study the state government's 
operations. Members pay their own expenses, and 
the Kansas Legislative Council has budgeted up to 
a possible $5,000 for research assistance. Further 
technical assistance is being given by the Bureau of 
Governmental Research at the University of Kansas. 

The commission has held several meetings and is 
well under way with studies of certain aspects of 
state administrative organization, such as the ae 
counting system. 

KENTUCKY 

The 1950 session of the legislature created the 
Kentucky Committee on Functions and Resources 
of State Government, to be composed of not more 
than twenty-five members, appointed by the gover 
nor. Currently the committee is composed of twen- 
ty-three members, all outstanding citizen leaders in 
various fields. A sum of $25,000 will be available 
annually for the fiscal years 1950-51 and 1951-52. 

In conjunction with the Legislative Rescarch 
Commission the committee is authorized to make a 
comprehensive survey of the requirements and re- 
sponsibilities of the state government and the neces- 
sity of a balanced, coordinated program. They are 
further instructed to study the state tax structure 
and report on prospec tive sources of revenue. 

December 31, 1951, is the date for the committee's 
completed report. 


MAINE 


A fifty-six member Tax Revision Committee un- 
der the leadership of the president of Bates College 
was recently appointed by the governor. It is orgat- 
ized along the lines of a “Little Hoover Commis 
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State Reorganization Studies 


sion” and is composed of leading business and pro- 
fessional men. The group not only will study rev- 


enue sources but also the methods in which tax 


funds are spent. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Special Commission on the Structure of the 
State Government, composed of eight legislative 
members from each major political party, two from 
the executive branch, and two representing the pub- 
lic, was created by the Massachusetts legislature in 
1949, and $100,000 was appropriated for its work. It 
has an executive director and a research staff. Con- 
sultants can be retained on a per diem basis. 

The commission was directed to study the struc- 
ture of the state government and recommend pro- 
cedures conducive to better organization and more 
efficient operation, as well as to consider what pub- 
lic services might be placed on a self-supporting 
hasis. Its duties extend to all three branches of the 
government. The commission has held twelve meet- 
ings and primary research projects have been com- 
menced in seventeen study units. The final report 
is due March 31, 1951. 


MICHIGAN 

The Joint Legislative Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of State Government was authorized by the 
legislature in 1949. It is to submit its report to the 
i951 legislature. The assembly appropriated $5,000 
for the work, and an additional $15,000 has been 
received from private sources. The committee esti- 
mates that at least $45,000 will be needed and it 
may ask the legislature for an additional appropria- 
tion. 

The committee has thirteen. members—six sena- 
tors and seven representatives. hey were instructed 
to study the organization of state governmental 
agencies with a view to recommending a program 
that will increase efhciency. The committee has been 
setting up task forces. Some of the work will be by 
universities in the state. Two advisory committees 
have been created—a management panel of out- 
standing business men and a committee of forty-five 
representing various groups in all parts of the state. 
The work will not include study of the judicial and 
legislative branches or the public schools. 

Iwo areas selected for immediate study were the 
governor's office and the state administrative board. 


MINNESOTA 

The Efficiency in Government Commission, au- 
thorized by the legislature in 1949, is composed of 
nineteen members, nine each appointed by the 
House and Senate, and one by the governor. There 
are two members from each of the state’s nine con- 
gressional districts—all private citizens who are 
“business, professional, labor, and agricultural lead- 
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ers.”” The sum of $20,000 has been appropriated for 
the work, and the report is to be completed between 
November 15, 1950, and January 1, 1951. A full- 
time director of research and clerical assistants have 
been employed. The University of Minnesota is 
assisting in research, and private research agencies 
have volunteered services. 

The commission is studying methods of operation 
and activities of the executive branch and will rec- 
ommend changes to eliminate duplication of serv- 
ices and to reduce expenditures. 

A handbook on state organization was prepared 
by the research staff to assist the commission in its 
examination of procedures. 


NEBRASKA 


A subcommittee of the Nebraska Legislative 
Council was instructed by the legislature in 1949 to 
study functions and duties of the executive and 
administrative agencies of the state with a view to 
achieving more efficient and economical operation. 
The report is to be completed in November, 1950. 
Funds for the study were included in the regular 
biennial appropriation of $35,000 for the council. 
The committee comprises seven members of the 
legislature and functions as a regular committee of 
the Legislative Council. 

A preliminary confidential report points out 
wherein present organization departs from accepted 
principles. A new organization chart of state govern- 
ment has been completed. The committee has held 
executive sessions and open meetings with heads of 
departments and agencies. 


NEVADA 

In Nevada the Legislative Counsel Bureau is con- 
tinuing previous studies of state reorganization. 
Necessary expenditures are being met out of its 
regular appropriations for the current fiscal period. 

The primary task this year is to make a job 
analysis of all state departments in order to elim- 
inate duplication of services and increase efficiency 
of various state departments. A report is due De- 
cember 15, 1950. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Under legislative authorization of 1949 the gov- 
ernor and council appointed a nine-member com- 
mission composed of five legislators and four citi- 
zen members. The governor later appointed an 
advisory commission of thirty-four additional mem- 
bers, thus in effect expanding the commission to 
forty-three. The members of the advisory commis- 
sion, however, had no vote on final proposals. 

The commission completed its report late in 1949 
and the governor submitted it to a special session 
of the legislature in 1950. Practically all the major 

(Continued on Page 209) 








Interstate Action to Control Pollution 


By Setu G. 


HeEss 


Director and Chief Engineer, Interstate Sanitation Commission 


HE TREMENDOUS growth of population and the 

development of the territory adjacent to the 

harbor of New York resulted in an increas- 
ingly serious pollution of the harbor, coastal, and 
tidal waters. Recognizing that the pollution con- 
stituted a grave menace to the health, welfare, and 
recreational facilities of the people living in that 
area and that it was occasioning great economic 
loss, the states of New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut created the Interstate Sanitation Commis- 
sion to control future pollution and abate existing 
pollution in a district about fifty miles wide. 

The Interstate Sanitation Commission was formed 
in 1936, although Connecticut did not sign the Tri- 
State Compact until 1941. In the short subsequent 
period, interrupted by World War II, great progress 
has been made in the abatement of pollution; so 
great, in fact, that unless the present construction 
programs are arrested by a national emergency, 75 
per cent of all the sewage of this great area will be 
adequately treated by 1953, and substantially no 
raw sewage will be discharged into any of the waters 
used for recreational purposes, shellfish culture, or 
the development of fish life. 

Before outlining the type of organization and the 
methods pursued to accomplish these results it may 
be well to look into the background which brought 
about the cooperation of these three sovereign states 
in the common cause of pollution control. 

The history of pollution in New York Harbor ex- 
tends back to the time when Manhattan was first 
settled, the first recorded sewer having been built 
in It was then but natural and probably 
sound engineering to empty the sewers into the 
harbor since, even as late as the last century, the 
waters surrounding New York city appeared to be 
amply able to assimilate all the sewage discharged 
into them. The load of pollution which they had to 
carry increased slowly, and the detrimental effects 
were insidious in their growth. There was a sud- 
den realization of the extent to which this shameful 
situation had deteriorated, and public opinion 
finally focussed upon it. 

In 1903, the New York state legislature appointed 
the ‘““New York Bay Pollution Commission,” and in 
1906, the commission submitted a report on the 
Passaic Valley Sewer Outfall and also a careful sani- 
tary survey of the harbor waters. It showed con- 
clusively the immediate need of sewage treatment; 
however, that commission presented no specific plan 


1696. 
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for abatement. In 1906, the New York state legis. 
lature appointed the Metropolitan Sewerage Com. 
mission for the purpose of continuing the investj- 
gation of the previous commission. This commis. 
sion made a most exhaustive investigation, and its 
reports cover three large volumes, the last of which 
was submitted in 1914. 

From 1914 to 1931, there were numerous other 
commissions and agencies, conferences and inspec- 
tions by state and federal government officials. 

The first productive step appeared to be taken in 
1931 by the formation of a Tri-State Treaty Com. 
mission, created by the states of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. After reviewing the many 
studies and reports that had been made in the pre. 
ceding twenty-five years, it recommended that an 
interstate commission be formed to control the pol- 
lution of New York Harbor and adjacent waters, 
This Tri-State Treaty Commission recommended a 
precise form of compact. As a direct result of its 
recommendations the Tri-State Compact, establish. 
ing the Interstate Sanitation Commission and the 
Interstate Sanitation District, was adopted and be. 
came effective in New York and New 
Jersey signed 


1936, when 


= 

he RECAPITULATE, behind the formation of the In- 
terstate Sanitation Commission there back- 
ground of study and development during which 
public opinion was roused and crystallized. This 
was followed by the appointment of a joint agent 
of the states involved, which prepared a concrete 
and precise recommendation of the method and 
form of instrument to be adopted to create the 
operating agency, and finally the creation of that 
agency, which of necessity did not need to be ac 
cepted immediately by all of the sovereign states that 
might properly become party to it, but which might 
become operative and effective when a minimum 
number of those states became signatory to the com- 
pact, giving time and opportunity for the others to 
participate when the benefits derived could be rec 
ognized more clearly. 

It may be asked why an interstate commission for 
pollution control is necessary, and why the ind- 
vidual states could not as well have accomplished 
pollution control programs within their borders 
without respect to the work in the adjoining states. 
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The precise answer is diffi ult, and the early reports 
of New York Harbor indicate only in a rather gen- 
eral fashion the unwillingness of one state to pro- 
ceed without an assurance that the other state would 
carry out a similar program. Furthermore, opinion 
had not been developed to a point where adequate 
legal author ity could be given to a state agency. The 
legislatures, however, were willing to delegate such 
authority to an interstate agency charged with the 
responsibility of coordinating the activities in the 
three states but maintaining within each state's jur- 
jsdiction a veto power by its appointed commis- 
sioners, to protect each state’s interest should the 
commission fail in a coordinated program. The Tri- 
State Compact provides that no action of the com- 
mission shall be binding unless at least three mem- 
bers from each state shall vote in favor thereof. 


, = AREA under the commission’s jurisdiction is 
limited to tidal waters and their estuaries. The 
framers of the compact delineated the Interstate 
Sanitation District to encompass all of the shore of 
each state which might be affected by the sewage 
from an adjoining state. 

This area extends from Sandy Hook, New Jersey, 
through New York harbor, and includes Newark 
Bay to the mouths of the Passaic and Hackensack 
rivers, and up the Hudson River to the north- 
erly Westchester-Rockland County lines in New 
York. It extends through Long Island Sound to 
New Haven on the Connecticut shore and Port 
Jefferson on the north shore of Long Island, and on 
the ocean front of Long Island to Fire Island Inlet. 
It is to be noted that the district extends a distance 
above the New York-New Jersey state line on the 
Hudson River. Obviously, the framers of the legis- 
lation and the legislators that enacted the compact 
recognized that the state of New Jersey required 
that degree of protection in order that pollution 
from the New York area would not affect the New 
Jersey shore. 

Within the Interstate Sanitation District, there 
are 1,500 miles of shore front. ‘The sewage from a 
population of approximately 11 million—1,477 mil- 
lion gallons of sewage daily—drains directly into the 
waters of the district. ‘These 11 million people rep- 
resent a population as great as that of the six larg- 
est ranking cities in the United States, following 
New York city; namely Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Baltimore, and Cleveland. 

The Interstate Sanitation Commission is the first 
interstate agency created for the control of pollu- 
tion. Its authority stems from a compact or inter- 
state treaty, entered into with the consent of Con- 
gress. The compact pledges each of the signatory 
‘tates to faithful cooperation in the control of fu- 


ture pollution and to provide for the abatement 
of existing pollution in the tidal and coastal 
waters adjacent to the portions of the signatory 
states defined as coming within the Interstate Sani- 
tation District. It likewise prescribes the minimum 
degree of treatment which shall be given to sewage 
or other polluting matters before being discharged 
or permitted to flow into the district waters. The 
compact sets minimum standards for two classes of 
waters: Class “A,” in which the designated areas 
are expected to be used primarily for recreational 
purposes, shellfish culture, or the development of 
fish life, and Class “B,” in which the designated 
areas are not expected to be used primarily for such 
purposes. It charges the members of the commis- 
sion, after proper study and after conducting public 
hearings, to group the designated waters of the dis- 
trict into these classes, and further, charges the com- 
mission with prescribing the reasonable date on or 
before which each municipality or other entity, dis- 
charging sewage or other polluting matter into the 
designated waters within the district, shall be so 
treating such pollution in accordance with the 
standards specified in the compact. An important 
and valuable clause provides that the commission 
may prescribe by order that certain specific progress 
shall be made at certain definite times prior to the 
final date fixed in such order. The compact also 
states that it is the desire of all parties to accom- 
plish the objects with the least possible injury to the 
investments already made in the construction of 
sewage treatment plants within the district. Where 
changes or additions to such plants would be neces- 
sary to conform to the standards adopted, a reason- 
able time to effect them might, at the discretion of 
the commission, be granted. 


aan coMPACTY provides that the commission shall 
be composed of five members from each state, each 
of them a resident voter of the state from which he 
was appointed; that he shall be chosen in the man- 
ner and for the terms provided by the law of the 
state from which he is appointed; and that the com- 
missioners shall serve without compensation, except 
that they shall be paid the actual expenses incurred 
and incident to performance of their duties. Each 
of the states has elected to choose its commission- 
ers in a different manner. In one, four members 
are appointed by the governor with the advice and 
consent of the senate, and the fifth is the commis- 
sioner of health; in another, three state officers are 
designated ex officio as members of the Interstate 
Sanitation Commission, and two members are ap- 
pointed by the governor; in the third, all five are 
appointed by the governor, but three of these must 
be members of specified state agencies. Emphasis 
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should be placed upon the satisfactory experience 
of appointing commissioners without salary. 

The members of the commission serve as a policy 
making board, in addition to exercising the func- 
tions with which they are charged under the com- 
pact, such as determining the classification of water 
areas, the issuance of orders, the control of the ex- 
penditure of funds, and the review of the activities 
of the staff. The staff is headed by a director, to- 
gether with administrative personnel and a small 
engineering staff and laboratory personnel. The 
staff is charged with the duties of making investi 
gations upon which they report, with recommenda- 
tions, to the commissioners for their action. ‘The 
commission at present operates on a budget of a 
little less than $60,000 per year. 

The policy established by the commissioners in 
fixing the water areas established in the various 
classes deserves a moment of consideration. It was 
recognized that pollution has no respect for man- 
made boundaries and will flow readily as the cur- 
rents and winds direct. Accordingly the commis- 
sion determined that it would be impractical to 
break down the district into extremely small areas 
of various water classifications. Although an in- 
dustry may be located a short distance from an area 
used for the development of fish life, to designate 
the area in the immediate vicinity of that industry 
for industrial purposes would be to defeat the entire 
purpose of the compact. Accordingly, the district 
was divided into major subdivisions in accord with 
the primary use in these major areas. As a result 
only the area in the very center of the district 
was designated Class “B,” namely, the industrial 
area; while all of the outer areas, notwithstanding 
small patches of industrial development, were desig- 
nated Class “A.” These areas were classified after 
twenty public hearings. The commission held its 
hearings in the many local areas affected, so that the 
interested parties might more readily have the op- 
portunity of being heard, so that the commission 
might receive the local public reaction, and also to 
indicate to the public the purpose and objectives 
of pollution abatement. 


A LARGE PART of the commission’s work has been 
to inform the public of its objectives, the purposes 
and results of pollution control, and the need for 
pollution abatement. That program has been car- 
ried out by using all of the media at the commis- 
sion’s disposal: talks before many local groups, in- 
spection trips, use of the public press and radio, 
and appearances at municipal meetings and hear- 
ings. In this field, the commission carried the prob- 
lem to the public at large and, as time proceeded, 
the subject of pollution control became one of na- 
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tional interest. The commission has taken every 
opportunity of cooperating with other organizations 
and agencies which have had an interest in pollu. 
tion control. By carrying the story to all classes of 
people we have reached a point where today, when 
we are speaking with representatives of the varioys 
metropolitan newspapers, the need for control js 
taken almost for granted and discussion is ¢gp. 
fined to the means for accomplishing it. 


— Hts inception, the Commission attempted to 
attain its objectives by means of cooperation, | 
made a strenuous effort to avoid the exercise of 
power and authority granted to it. It cooperated as 
closely as possible with the various state agencies 
and, wherever these agencies could bring about the 
objectives, the matter was carried on by them. When 
it appeared that it might be necessary to issue an 
order the commission would first use every means at 
its disposal to convince the municipal authorities 
of the need for voluntarily proceeding to abate 
pollution. At these times it accepted every oppor. 
tunity to speak before local groups and to inform 
the public through the press and other media of 
the purpose of pollution control and the need for 
it in that particular community. 

Where it became necessary for the commission to 
issue an order, prescribing the reasonable date on or 
before which a municipality should cease and desist 
from the discharge of pollution, in violation of the 
provisions of the ‘Tri-State Compact, it followed a 
fixed procedure. ‘The manner in which these orders 
are issued may be of interest. In the first place, pre- 
liminary studies are made to establish the facts and 
to determine that pollution exists in violation of the 
provisions of the compact. When all other means 
have been exhausted and further progress cannot be 
made, a hearing is held for the purpose of affording 
the municipality the opportunity of showing cause 
why an order should not be issued. In many cases, 
the municipal officials recognize the need and ad- 
vantages of pollution abatement; however, they are 
reluctant to proceed and thereby commit their mu 
nicipalities to large expenditures of funds without 
a mandatory order from competent authority. The 
hearing therefore serves a multiple purpose: it gives 
the municipality an opportunity of being heard, it 
provides a means of public education, and lastly, 
and of extreme importance in the operation of this 
commission, it provides a means of determining 4 
reasonable time schedule, as a result of which the 
commission may prescribe, in the order, certain 
specific progress to be made at certain definite times 
prior to the final date fixed in the order. Through 
out the entire experience, there has not been 4 
single case in which the commission has been ut 
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Interstate Action to Control Pollution 


able to reach an agreement with the representatives 
of a municipality at a public hearing as to the rea- 
sonable date for the various steps to be taken, lead- 
ing to the ultimate date at which violation of the 
provisions of the compact would be discontinued. 

The commission determined that it would not be 
to the best interest of all concerned to attempt to 
issue orders on any large scale. It avoided calling 
before it groups of municipalities for the purpose 
of issuing a uniform order covering all pollution in 
an area. Instead, it considered each municipality 
separately, and in general began at the periphery of 
the district, in those waters which were least pol- 
juted and which were used to the greatest extent for 
recreational purposes and shellfish culture. It pro- 
ceeded in an orderly fashion, moving toward the 
center. Throughout this entire time, however, it 
concerned itself primarily with those municipalities 
that discharged raw or untreated sewage. The com- 
mission felt that the conditions established in the 
compact, namely, “that where changes or additions 
to plants would be necessary to conform to the 
standards, a reasonable time to effect such standards 
may be granted at the discretion of the Commis- 
sion,” were fair, equitable, and desirable. Accord- 
ingly, existing treatment plants, even if inadequate, 
were given consideration in this regard. A further 
reason for considering each municipality individu- 
ally, rather than as a group, was a recognition of 
the economics involved should the commission fix a 
single date at which all pollution in this area would 
have to have been discontinued. Such an order, it 
was felt, would result in an unfavorable economic 
situation in the construction industry specializing 
in sewage treatment works. Accordingly, the orders 
were issued on the basis of the reasonable ability of 
the municipality to undertake its program promptly 
and to accomplish it within a reasonable period of 
time. 

The commission has been willing to hear a mu- 
nicipality’s plea for an extension of the time estab- 
lished under commission’s orders. When the plea is 
based upon reasonable causes, it has granted such 
extensions and, of course, during the period of 
World War II no effort was made to carry out a 
construction program. Instead, that period was used 
lor planning and preparation of the construction 
work which is now under way. 

For a period of ten years, the commission func- 
tioned without need to resort to the courts for en- 
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forcement of its orders. The compact provides that 
if the requirements of the compact or the orders of 
the commission pursuant thereto are not complied 
with, or if satisfactory progress has not been made, 
the commission is authorized to bring action in its 
own name in the proper court or courts to compel 
enforcement. It did become necessary in 1948 to 
appeal to the courts of New Jersey. The commission 
obtained a mandatory injunction from the lower 
court, and the defendant appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the state of New Jersey, its court of last 
resort. ‘The Supreme Court sustained the injunc- 
tion, and therefore it appears that the commission 
may feel that its orders can be enforced if it be- 
comes necessary to do so. As a matter of fact, before 
the final decision of the Supreme Court, the com- 
mission found it necessary to institute action in a 
second case which came to trial just following the 
decision of the New Jersey Supreme Court. The de- 
fendant did not press for trial and accepted a man- 
datory injunction from the court without defense. 


,- SUMMARIZE the experience of the Interstate 
Sanitation Commission, it may be said that the form 
of instrument has been eminently satisfactory. The 
commission has avoided usurping state authority 
and has permitted and in fact has invited the states 
to undertake the pollution control program insofar 
as they were capable of doing so. The commission 
established a balanced time schedule whereby the 
several states are proceeding at approximately the 
same rate. With the powers at the commission’s 
disposal, each municipality and each state can be 
assured that the other states and other municipali- 
ties in adjoining states will be required to under- 
take a pollution control program and maintain a 
schedule that is not of a discriminatory nature. Al- 
though the commission has the power to issue and 
enforce orders, the states have not given up their 
sovereign power, since a majority of the commis- 
sioners of a state determine the action of the com- 
mission with respect to the municipalities within 
the state. 

The experience of the members of the commis- 
sion likewise has been most satisfactory. In the 
fourteen years of its existence, each order issued has 
been as a result of a unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers. There has never been a divided vote. 
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Michigan’s Inter-Agency Council 
(Continued from Page 194) 


and special activities—usually cooperative ventures 
between the schools, the cities, and other com- 
munity agencies. The remaining communities are 
largely rural, with a variety of patterns for recrea- 
tion. The smaller the city, the greater is the role of 
the community school in cooperation with the many 
agencies already operating in rural areas. Educa- 
tion’s role in recreation is becoming more im- 
portant, with recreation emerging as the “fourth R” 
in the fundamentals. One needs only to study the 
modern concepts of the community school and park- 
school to recognize that education and recreation 
are inseparable. 

This picture makes it clear that the role of the 
state is mainly in the area of broad services and 
facilities that transcend local boundaries—that make 
it possible for larger numbers of people to enter 
more fully into the possession, enjoyment, and use 
of their natural and community resources, and the 
more complete cultivation of their personal endow- 
ments. 

The Michigan Inter-Agency Council is based on 
the principle that recreation cannot be fenced in by 
departmental and organizational lines—that no spe- 
cific set of activities can be isolated and labeled as 
recreational—that no person or department can or 
should absorb or administer recreation for all chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. Recreation, in its largest 
sense, is more than organized activities; it is as 
broad as life. Unnecessary machinery only widens 
the gap between governmental agencies and the 
people. The tax payer has a right to expect co- 
operation of existing branches of government and a 
complete coordination of efforts on common prob- 
lems of which recreation is a major one. The Inter- 
Agency Council on Recreation seems now to be a 
way to achieve willing and voluntary cooperation 
in state government in Michigan. 

It would not appear that any single pattern of 
organization is best for all states. The pattern to be 
sought is that which produces the best results in 
terms of satisfying the needs of all the people. 


State Development 
(Continued from Page 197) 
heading of public relations. In the experience of 
our commission the promotion of recreational travel 
is largely a matter of printed material, and for this 
reason vacation advertising and promotion are han- 
dled by the Public Relations Division. It is recog- 
nized that this combination of functions might not 
be a practical one in states where tourist and vaca- 
tion trade are primary factors in the economy of the 
state. It has, however, worked out well in Connecti- 


cut. Despite the fact that recreational business jy 
directly responsive to advertising, only 20 per cen 
of the total adv ertising budget goes for this purpose, 

Vacation business is one form of promotional ae. 
tivity for which immediate, measurable results cap 
be shown. Connecticut pioneered in the technique 
of evaluating its results by means of a cross-section 
survey by mail, conducted among those who re. 
sponded to the advertising and sent for vacation 
literature. Such a survey has been conducted each 
year, with one exception, since 1940. Many other 
states now use similar surveys. They have the ad. 
vantage of providing positive evidence of the effec. 
tiveness of various advertising media, as well as indi- 
cating the dollar return for tax_ dollars spent in 
advertising. In Connecticut there is sound statistical 
evidence to show that each dollar the state spends 
in vacation advertising brings in an average of $118 
in new business to the communities of the state. 
There can be no quarrel with advertising which 
produces this type of verifiable return. 

The Public Relations Division uses a variety of 
techniques in publicizing Connecticut nationally, 
Among the most effective has been the use of an 
up-to-date library of more than 3,000 Connecticut 
photographs which are made available to authors, 
editors, and writers for newspaper and magazine 
articles, house organs, encyclopedias, textbooks, and 
other publications. Results can be tabulated only 
in part, but it is apparent from the evidence avail- 
able that favorable publicity resulting from facts 
and photographs supplied by the commission ex- 
ceeds in value the space purchased for advertising. 
Extensive use of photographs is particularly reward- 
ing in the field of vacation business promotion, but 
it is also useful in publicizing industrial develop 
ment and residential advantages. It is well worth 
while for the state to go to some pains to create a 
broadly favorable impression in the minds of the 
public as a whole. This, after all, is the essence of 
sound public relations. 

Coordinating the work of the various divisions is 
a small administrative group headed by the man- 
aging director. As in most administrative jobs where 
a variety of functions is involved, the principal 
problem is that of allowing sufficient latitude to the 
various units in the organization for the develop 
ment of their respective programs and the making 
of decisions, and at the same time avoiding excessive 
compartmentalization. It has been the practice in 
Connecticut to have frequent staff meetings in order 
to insure complete coordination, and also to have 
the heads of the several divisions present at the 
monthly meetings of the commission. 

The story of the Connecticut Development Com- 
mission would not be complete without some men 
tion of the adaptability of an organization of this 
type in meeting swiftly changing economic condi 
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State Reorganization Studies 


tions. The commission was founded at a time of 
economic depression, and the need to ameliorate de- 
ression conditions was one of the primary factors 
in the minds of the legislators who created it. How- 
ever, the approach of war, and war itself, caused a 
swift reversal of conditions soon after it began op- 
erations. Fortunately, its charter was inclusive 
enough and the representation on the commission 
itself was sufficiently broad to permit the agency to 
shift its operations and perform exceedingly valu- 
able service in preparing industry for maximum war 
production. The importance of this type of service, 
which was not specifically contemplated among the 
original duties of the commission, is indicated by 
the fact that Connecticut emerged from the war 
period with a record of per capita war production 
exceeding that of any other state. 

The Connecticut experience would indicate that 
the ideal legislative charter for an agency of this 
type will define strictly the fields of operation but 
will leave to the judgment of qualified administra- 
tors and commissioners the detailed methods to be 
used, and even to some degree the objectives. Only 
in this way can an economic development program 
be kept sufficiently flexible to meet the rapidly shift- 
ing economic conditions which are characteristic of 
the age in which we live. 


Reorganization Studies 
(Continued from Page 203) 


provisions of the proposed reorganization bill were 
adopted. Aside from other results of increased efh- 
ciency it is expected that $500,000 annually can be 
saved in the next few years. 

Among basic changes authorized by the legisla- 
ture are the following: 

1. The state highways are to be part of a com- 
prehensive Department of Public Works which will 
serve all using departments on construction and 
maintenance. 

2. Six state institutions, together with probation 
and parole, will be consolidated as to business man- 
agement into two agencies: Department of Correc- 
tions and Department of Hospitals. 

3. Fiscal consolidation and over-all business man- 
agement of government are to be achieved through 
anew Department of Administration and Control. 
It will include the comptroller, purchasing agent, 
personnel, and buildings and grounds plus two new 
positions—business supervision and farm supervi- 
sion. 

j- Many small departments are to be consolidated 
in whole or in part. 

5- Burdensome, petty details now handled by the 
governor and council are to be assigned to the de- 
partment heads. Ex-officio memberships may now 
be reduced. 
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6. The number of departments reporting directly 
to the governor and council is expected to be cut 
from eighty-three to about forty-five. 


NEW YORK 


The Temporary State Commission on Coordina- 
tion of State Activities, functioning since 1946, was 
continued in 1949 with a reappropriation of 
$60,000. 

It is composed of nine members—three appointed 
by the speaker of the House, three by the president 
of the Senate and three by the governor—and is 
representative of private citizens, legislators, and 
administrative officials. 

The commission employs a staff consisting of 
counsel, research director, research counsel, two 
consultants, and two research assistants. Its purpose 
is to study and investigate any agency of state gov- 
ernment to improve administration by eliminating 
unnecessary activities, avoiding duplication, and 
consolidating or rearranging departments. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Under authorization of the 1949 legislature the 
Legislative Research Committee and the state 
budget director have been assigned continuing re- 
sponsibility for considering and recommending im- 
provements in state government. The Legislative 
Research Committee is permanent and its appro- 
priation for work pointing to governmental im- 
provements is part of the regular biennial appro- 
priation of $20,000. 

In this biennium the committee was expected to 
confine its recommendations largely to the agencies 
of inspection, regulation, and control where great- 
est duplication and overlapping of activities have 
been recognized. 

The report is due in January, 1951. 


OHIO 


The Ohio Program Commission, a permanent 
body, was authorized by the legislature in 1949. It 
is composed of twenty-one members, including the 
lieutenant-governor, representatives, senators, ad- 
ministrative officials, and private citizens. The sum 
of $60,000 was appropriated for its work. The assem- 
bly and the governor will receive reports in June of 
odd-numbered years. 

The commission has set up a subcommittee to 
study the organization of the state government. All 
state departments are obligated to assist it in every 
way. Several meetings of the subcommittee have 
been held and its work is under way. 


OREGON 
The Interim Committee on Reorganization of 
the Departments of State Government was au- 
thorized by the legislature in 1949. It was estimated 
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that the work would cost $15,000, of which $10,000 
has been appropriated by the legislature. Seven 
members compose the committee—four representa- 
tives and three senators. The president of the Sen- 
ate and speaker of the House are ex-officio members. 

The committee was empowered to investigate the 
desirability of adjusting and reorganizing the ad- 
ministrative departments in the interest of efficiency 
and economy, and to investigate the need of re- 
writing the state constitution. Work is progressing 
on the project. A substantial part of the research 
on finance, revenue, and labor activities has been 
completed. 

The final report is to be presented to the legisla- 
ture by January, 1951. 


RHODE ISLAND 

The Governor's Fiscal Advisory Council, a_per- 
manent body of seven members appointed by the 
governor, was authorized by the 1950 legislature. 
The membership, composed of a representative of 
organized labor, a bank president, a representative 
from both the Democratic and Republican parties, 
and professors of economics, business administra- 
tion, and political science, serve without pay, but 
necessary traveling expenses are allowed. The coun- 
cil may employ technical, legal, investigating, and 
clerical assistance as required. An appropriation 
of $25,000 was made for the period ending June 
gO, 1951. 

The Advisory Council was created to examine the 
governmental structure on state and local levels to 
determine what, if any, savings might be made with- 
out adversely affecting the functioning of essential 
services and activities. The tax structure also is to 
be studied and consideration given to the feasibility 
of a permanent tax system. Quarterly reports are to 
be made to the governor, the first one to be filed 
not later than October 1, 1951. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The State Reorganization Commission, a perma- 
nent body, was created in 1948, with an annual 
appropriation of $10,000. Thirteen members—five 
senators, five representatives, and three private citi- 
zens, appointed by the governor—comprise the or- 
ganization. A permanent staff was selected to carry 
on preliminary research. 

The commission was instructed to submit plans 
for reorganization of agencies where overlapping 
and duplication occur. The legislative and judicial 
branches, constitutional agencies, and authorities 
having outstanding revenue bonds were excluded 
from the study. 

A number of plans were submitted to the legis- 
lature in 1950, and one very important proposal 
was approved, effective July 1, 1950. It creates a 
State Budget and Control Board to combine the 


functions of eight fiscal, property, and personnel 
agencies. The new board is headed by five ex-officig 
members: the governor (chairman), state treasurer, 
comptroller general, and chairmen of the Hous 
Ways and Means and the Senate Finance Com. 
mittees. 

TENNESSEE 

The Tennessee State Planning Commission made 
an extensive review of the operations of state gov. 
ernment in 1938. The Planning Commission now jg 
engaged in examining changes since then and jp 
bringing the reorganization study up to date, No 
special appropriation has been made for this task: 
all costs will be borne by regular funds of the com. 
mission. 

TEXAS 

The governor has asked 537 Texas citizens to 
work with him as a central committee known as the 
Texas Economy Commission in setting up a state 
government reorganization study. It will examine 
the executive branch of the state government and 
recommend means for achieving greater efficiency 
and economy. . 

To the central committee were to be added mem. 
bers of the legislature appointed by the speaker of 
the House and the president of the Senate, provid- 
ing liaison between the commission and the legis 
lature. 

The large commission was expected to select an 
executive committee to direct the study. 

Creation of the large commission insures that 
wide elements will be represented in the study, and 
its members will be able to inform the people of its 
findings. 

All departments of the state government were to 
be invited to cooperate in the commission's work. 
The governor will present commission recommen- 
dations for consideration by the legislature through 
the Legislative Council, the Legislative Budget 
Committee, and the group of legislators to be ap 
pointed as a liaison body. 


WISCONSIN 

The Wisconsin Legislative Council, in coopera 
tion with the Division of Departmental Research in 
the governor's office, is making a study of the state 
government with a view to suggesting plans for re 
organization. The work was authorized by Legis 
lative Council resolution, and expenses will be met 
from the regular appropriation for the council. 

Since reorganization is a continuing problem, 4 
complete study of state operations will not be made 
now. 

Efforts will be concentrated on improving pro 
cedures and relationships within and between the 
various departments and agencies. A report will be 
submitted to the 1951 legislature. 
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State Reorganization Studies 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


A Holdover Committee of 1949 was created by 
the legislature to conduct research in the legislative 

rocess, study the administrative organization of all 
departments, and investigate problems of statehood. 
It is composed of eight members of the Senate and 
twelve of the House of Representatives, with one 
member from each district. 

A sub-committee on government reorganization 
has the power to survey all departments and agen- 
cies for the purpose of eliminating unnecessary ex- 
penditures consistent with efficient service, avoiding 
of duplicating and overlapping services, and defin- 
ing and limiting administrative functions and ac- 
tivities. 

The Legislative Reference Bureau at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii is designated the committee's secre- 
tariat and will provide necessary research and cleri- 
cal assistance. The committee also is authorized to 
employ suc h legal, technical, and other expert assist- 
ants as it deems necessary. 

Committee members serve without compensation 
except for incidental travel expenses. Total appro- 
priations in the Holdover Committee 
amounted to 150,000 for all purposes. 


1949 to 


TERRITORY OF PUERTO RICO 

In 1949 the legislature passed a reorganization act 
authorizing the governor to establish a commission 
to survey the organization of the executive branch. 
The act also provided that the governor could pre- 
sent to the legislature reorganization plans which 
become effective unless disapproved by that body. 

The governor appointed a seven-member Com- 
mission for Reorganization to find for “the people 
of Puerto Rico better methods for the more efficient 
and economical performance of the things they wish 
their government to do for them,” and it has re- 
ported. 

An executive director and research staff of eleven 
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composed the central research body. In addition 
three outside consultants were employed, plus an 
office staff of six assistants. The report was com- 
pleted in about four months and published in 
October, 1949. 

Recommendations of the commission would in- 
crease the accountability and authority of the gov- 
ernor by transferring executive powers to him while 
relieving him of many minor duties. They also 
would increase his administrative control of the 
executive branch by providing him with adequate 
staff facilities. 

The number of agencies, in addition to the gov- 
ernor’s office, would be reduced to twenty-three by 
abolishing twenty-nine separate organizations, trans- 
ferring twenty-four others, and eliminating eight 
governing boards. 

Finally, the recommendations would provide for 
a permanent administrative management unit to in- 
sure continuous governmental improvement. 

The governor's office would be strengthened by 
transferring the planning board and personnel office 
to the executive office; creating a new post of execu- 
tive assistant to the governor; organizing a council 
of economic advisers; establishing an administrative 
management division in the bureau of the budget; 
providing an administrative assistant for liaison 
with public corporations; and selecting adequate 
personal staff assistants. 

Institutional staff functions such as planning, 
budgeting, accounting and auditing, procurement 
and property management, personnel management, 
and legal services would be expanded and improved 
as management arms of the governor. 

Operating functions would be reorganized to 
abolish obsolete agencies, group similar activities 
together in single departments, avoid “attaching” 
agencies to other agencies, and reduce the number 
of boards and commissions with purely adminis- 
trative duties. 
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Washington Report 





Effects of International Situation.—It has become in- 
creasingly clear that we again are facing an international 
situation that will require major readjustments and co- 
ordinated action by all levels of government. It is not yet 
possible to foresee what the present emergency may 
mean in terms of adjustments in present activities of 
state governments and new responsibilities that may be 
placed upon them. But a number of things are apparent. 

Several National Guard divisions and a number of 
supporting units from many of the states will soon be 
called into federal services. Several states already are mak- 
ing plans to reactivate State Guards to replace their Na- 
tional Guard. Enlarging the armed forces through calling 
of the reserves, through the National Guard, and the 
draft, may have material effect on state employees. 

Fiscal policies of the federal government are being re- 
vised. Appropriations for defense are being increased 
greatly. Instead of reductions in excise taxes, there will 
be an immediate increase in personal and corporate in- 
come taxes, possibly to be followed by a general increase 
in taxes later. 

Congress again has been reviewing non-defense appro- 
priation items to see if they can be cut further. All fed- 
eral departments and agencies have been instructed by 
the President to reduce supply, material, and man-power 
requirements to a minimum, and to defer, curtail, or 
slow down all civil public works, including those under 
federal-aid programs, which do not contribute directly 
to the defense effort. It appears likely this will have an 
important effect on construction by the states of high- 
ways, airports, and hospitals. The states may be urged 
to postpone where possible other activities that would 
compete with national defense needs. 

Increased emphasis is being placed on civil defense 
preparation. The national plan will be presented to the 
governors September 8, and they will be urged to begin 
immediately to develop detailed plans for defense of the 
civilian population of the states. 

* 
Migratory Labor.—By executive order the President in 
June established a Commission on Migratory Labor. It 
is to make a report of its studies, including recommenda- 
tions to the President, not later than December 15 on 
such matters as social, economic, health, and educational 
conditions; responsibility now being assumed by federal, 
state, county, and municipal authorities; the extent of 
need for temporary employment of foreign workers; and 
illegal migrations. The commission is holding hearings in 
Texas, Colorado, Arizona, and California. 
Be 

Disaster Relief.—H.R.8396 has been favorably reported 
to the House with amendments to provide for federal 
assistance to state and local governments in alleviating 
damage and suffering from major peacetime disasters 
such as floods, drought, storms, fires, hurricanes, etc. The 
bill would establish a policy of federal aid when dis- 
asters are of such severity and magnitude that the re- 
sources of state and local governments are not adequate 
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to meet them. It is recognized that primary responsibil. 
ity for the preservation of lives and property and the 
alleviation of hardships rests with state and local authori. 
ties. Federal assistance is to be available only after the 
governor of an afflicted state certifies the need for assist- 
ance under the act, and when the President determines 
such assistance is warranted. A similar measure, S.2415, 
has been introduced by Senator Condin on behalf of 
himself and forty-one other senators. 
o 

Marketing Facilities.—H.R.gi41 has been reported fa. 
vorably to the House to insure loans made to public cor. 
porations, municipalities, or private persons to build 
agricultural marketing facilities for handling perishable 
commodities. At the hearings the commissioners of agri- 
culture of Louisiana, North Carolina, Texas, Puerto 
Rico, and the director of the Florida State Markets 
testified in favor of the proposal. 


Medical Education.—The House Interstate Commerce 
Committee voted to table for this session H.R.5940, 
which would provide an emergency five-year program 
of grants and scholarships for education in medicine, 
dentistry, public health, and nursing. The committee 
agreed, however, to reconsider the bill after August 8, in 
response to an appeal from the President for assistance 
for medical schools. 
e 

Intergovernmental Relations.—A new bill, S.3147, 
sponsored by forty-two senators, has been favorably re- 
ported to the Senate to establish a Temporary National 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. The com- 
mission would make a comprehensive survey and recom- 
mendations to Congress on relationships among the na- 
tional, state, and local governments, the allocation of 
governmental functions and powers, and fiscal relations 
including tax competition and grants-in-aid. 

Seeking to gain wider support, the bill differs from an 
earlier measure, S.1946, in that it would make the com- 
mission temporary rather than permanent, reduce the 
members from 15 to 7, and provide for their naming by 
the President at his discretion rather than restricting 
him to panels of nominees submitted by state and local 
government associations and requiring Congressional 
representation. The Council of State Governments, which 
has long recognized the need for such a study, testified 
at the Senate committee hearings. 

A companion bill, H.R.8843 (Mitchell), has been in- 

troduced in the House and referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures. 
State Seals.—H.R.8112 has been passed by the House 
and reported to the Senate to authorize the architect of 
the capitol to transfer to each state the replica of its seal 
removed from the chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives during the recent renovation. The seals would be 
shipped at state expense upon application by an agent 
of the state. 
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